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machine25 was devised. At this time also it happened that Huygens, who I fully believe saw more in me than there really was, with great courtesy brought me a copy recently published of his book on the pendulum.26 This was for me the beginning or occasion
25 This seems to have been an improvement on the adding machine of Pascal, adapting it to multiplication, division and extraction of roots.   Pascal's machine was produced in 1642, and Leibniz's in 1671.
26 Huygens's Horologium Oscillatorium was published in 1673; we are thus provided with an exact date for the occurrence of the conversation that set Leibniz on to read Pascal and St. Vincent.   This was after his first visit to London, from which he returned in March, "having utilized his stay in London to purchase a copy of Barrow's Lectiones, which Oldenburg had brought to his notice"   (Zeuthen,  Geschichte der Mathematik im XVI. und XVIL Jahrhundert] German edition by Mayer, p. 66).   Leibniz himself mentions in a letter to Oldenburg,  dated April  1673, that he has  done so.    Gerhardt (G. 1855, p. 48) states that he has seen, in the Royal Library of Hanover the copy of Barrow's Lectiones Geometricae, so that it must have been the combined edition of the Optics and the Geometry, published in 1670, that Leibniz bought.
Thus, before he is advised to study Pascal by Huygens, he has already in his possession a copy of Barrow. It is idle that any one should suppose that Leibniz bought this book on the recommendation of a friend in order merely to possess it; Leibniz bought books, or borrowed them, for the sole purpose of study. Unless we are to look upon this account of his reading as the result of lack of memory extending back for thirty years, there is only one conclusion to come to, barring of course the obviously brutal one that Leibniz lied; and this conclusion is that at the first reading the only thing that Leibniz could follow in Barrow was the part that he marked Novi dudum ("Knew this before"), and this was the appendix to Lecture XI, which dealt with the Cyclometria of Huygens, as Barrow calls the book entitled De Circuli Mag-nitudine Inventa. The absence of any more such remarks is almost proof positive that Leibniz knew none of the rest before. Hence he must have read the Barrow before he had filled those "hundreds of sheets" that he speaks of later, with geometrical theorems that he has discovered; for at the end of the postscript we are considering he states that "in Barrow, when his Lectures appeared, I found the greater part of my theorems anticipated." There is something very wrong somewhere; for this would appear to state that it was the second edition of Barrow, published in 1874, that Leibniz had bought; it is impossible, as the words of Leibniz stand, that they should refer to the 1670 edition, for it had been published before Leibniz arrived in Paris. It is however certain from Leibniz's letter to Oldenburg that it could not be the 1674 edition, for the date of the letter is 1673. In this letter Leibniz merely makes a remark on the optical portion; but it could not have been the separate edition of the Optics, published in 1669, for Gerhardt states that the copy he has seen contains the Geometry with notes in the margin.         ^
To those who have ever waded through the combined edition of Barrow's Optics and Geometry, it may be that rather a startling suggestion will occur. It was sheer ill-luck that drove Leibniz, after studying the Optics (perhaps on the journey back from London, for we know that this was a habit of his), to get tired of the five preliminary geometrical lectures in all their dryness, and on reaching home, just to skim over the really important chapters, missing all the important points, and just the name of Huygens catching his eye. This is a new suggestion as far as I am aware; everybody seems to decide between one of two things, either that Leibniz never read the book until the date he himself gives, "Anno Domini 1675 as far as I remember," or else that he purposely lied. I will return to this point later; meanwhile see Cantor, III, pp. 161-163, and consult the references given in the footnotes to these pages; the pros and cons of the conflict between probability and Leibniz's word arc there summarized.